INTRODUCTION 


Education for peace is one of the major eiements in any commitment 
to building a world where the ideals of peace predominate over the 
temptation to war and violence. Recently, His Eminence Agostino 
Cardinal Casaroli, Secretary of State to Pope John Paul II, was invited to 
accept a doctorate honoris causa from the Jesuit run University of San 
Francisco in California. The Cardinal used that occasion to deliver a 
discourse on the challenge of peace today. Given to the faculty and 
students of the University on 18 November 1983, the speech is meant to be 
a commentary on the Message which John Paul II had sent to the Second 
Special Session on Disarmament of the United Nations General Assembly, 
11 June 1982. The Cardinal’s thoughts were not meant to be an official 
interpretation of the Pope’s Message. Rather, they are a commentary on 
the various points raised by the Pontiff with the aim of offering a further 
reflection on these crucial questions. It is then a presentation of the ideas 
and insights of the person who has worked most closely with the current 
Pope and with his predecessor, Paui VI, in the international field. 

For that reason, the Pontifical Commission lustitia et Pax thought it 
helpful to include with this essay the Messages which Paul VI and John 
Paul II sent, respectively to the First and Second Special Sessions on 
Disarmament. At the First Special Session, then Archbishop Casaroli read 
on 6 June 1978 the appeal of Paul VI in favour of peace and with it all the 
steps that would lead to a mutually agreed upon verifiable disarmament. 
John Paul II echoed these themes in his Message to the Second Session, 
which was read to the Assembly on 11 June 1982 by Cardinal Casaroli. 
These messages form the corner stone of the papal teaching in this field 
although they in no way exhaust ail that the Pontiffs have said about peace, 
the ending of war and disarmament. One need think only of the annual 
World Day of Peace Messages and the numerous discourses of John Paul 
II during his pastoral visits to have an idea of the constancy with which the 
Holy See has addressed this dramatic modern problem. 
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With this in mind, the Pontifical Commission lustitia at Pax, responding 
to its mandate to promote education for peace, offers this discourse of the 
Cardinal Secretary of State along with the two Messages of the Pontiffs 
with the hope that this will be a further contribution toward building up that 
spirit of peace which will never cease to believe that "peace is possible” 
and will always be willing to work toward that goal. 

^ Jan P. Schotte, C.I.C.M. 

Vice-President, 

Pontificai Commission 
lustitia at Pax 
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ORIGINAL TEXT OF THE ADDRESS 

OF HIS EMINENCE 

AGOSTINO CARDINAL CASAROLI 

San Francisco, California, 18 November 1983 


I have been asked to speak on this occasion about the Holy See and 
Peace. 


1. Relevance of the Peace Problem 

I am pleased to accept this task, although — I must confess — with 
some misgivings. 

So much has been said about peace, everywhere, and for so long, in 
so many situations, in so many different ways and in so many tones, that 
one can reasonably fear sounding, to say the least, not very original in 
approaching a theme that has been so widely explored and about which it 
seems difficult to say something that has not already been said again and 
again. 

Much is also said about the declarations and actions of the Holy See 
with regard to peace, in favor of peace, particularly because of the 
powerful consensus evoked by the words and actions of the person who 
has occupied the See of Peter for the past five years, Pope John Paul II. 

But the question of peace and war is so important and is so relevant 
— today especially — with its pressing weight of fear, and involving such 
hopes and anxieties for millions and millions of men and women 
everywhere, that it can never appear trivial when it is approached with the 
seriousness that it deserves. I mean when it is not treated in a rhetorical or 
one-sided way, but objectively and with an effort to be concrete, as befits a 
subject that is of vital importance for people everywhere and for the whole 
of humanity. Fine words and lofty sentiments are not enough. What is 
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required is clarity of mind and firmness of will (even though it must be 
recognized that not even these are always sufficient to put an end to war 
and to ensure peace: not always sufficient, it is true, but always 
indispensable). 

I wish, therefore, to avail myself of the opportunity which this pleasant 
and significant encounter offers me in order to explain, in some way, the 
present position of the Holy See with regard to the question of peace and 
war as it presents itself today, with an immediacy and dramatic urgency 
that no epoch of the ancient or more recent history of the human race has 
ever known, or perhaps even approached. 

There is no need for me to emphasize that what I have to say is not an 
official statement of the Holy See’s position but strictly elements already 
publicly known. 


2. Commitment of the Holy See 

The work of the Holy See in the area of peace and war follows 
essentially three lines of development: 

1) a doctrinal approach, on the level of the moral teaching which 
the Catholic Church — as indeed other Christian Churches and 
communities — considers to be among her specific and most fundamental 
tasks and duties; 

2} the influencing and orientation of public opinion, particularly 
among Catholics, by means of a constant call to reflection, prayer, and the 
proper use of the rights and opportunities of citizens to act, individually or 
collectively, in favour of peace (as in other fields in which politics, in the 
widest sense of the word, are linked to morality); 

3) by direct action addressed to the decision-making centres of 
Governments and International Organizations, both as a recognized moral 
force of worldwide extension, and as occupying a legitimate place in the 
international Community. This latter element makes it possible for the Holy 
See, in direct contact with the parties involved and always from the moral 
point of view in which it is competent, to enter into concrete questions 
regarding peace and war. These questions are always difficult and 
complex, even when it might appear that they affect only “minor” 
problems, as it were. 
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3. Initiatives of the Pontiffs 

The documents in which the Hoiy See and, more directiy, the Popes, 
have expressed their thoughts regarding peace are quite numerous. Not 
ail of them are of the same ievel or importance from the point of view of 
what i have caiied the doctrinai approach. 

To iimit ourseives to our own times, beginning, that is, from the 
pontificate of Pius XII, one may recall his Christmas Radio-Messages in 
which he sought to outline, somewhat systematicaiiy and in spite of the 
lapses of time between them, a consistent "doctrine of peace”, in response 
to the new situation brought about by the Second World War and the post¬ 
war period, with its corresponding developments in terms of political 
tensions and new weapons. 

One might say that the clear analyses of Pius XII and his repeated 
appeals, which were certainly not without profound emotion, were 
somewhat overshadowed, at least in the mind of the man in the street, and 
also in worldwide public opinion, by the luminous, warm, and at the same 
time serene clarity of the words of Pope John XXIII, especially in the 
Encyclical Pacem in Terris, the twentieth anniversary of which occurred 
this year. 

The pontificate of Paul VI is particularly rich in doctrinal insights and 
developments, with numerous public and diplomatic interventions in favour 
of peace in a world increasingly exposed to the danger of forgetting the 
horrors of the last War and of being carried away by the logic which, in 
spite of the declared willingness to disarm, has led progressively to an 
increase of opposing stockpiles of weapons, extravagant both in quantity 
and quality. 

As well as remembering that the signature of Paul VI is the first to 
appear at the foot of the great Pastoral Constitution Gaudium et Spes of 
the Second Vatican Council, one recalls his Speech to the General 
Assembly of the United Nations on October 4, 1965; the Encyclical 
Popuiorum Progressio, with its well-known affirmation that “development is 
the new name for peace;” the various Messages and Homilies for the 
annual World Day of Peace, which he instituted to awaken consciences 
and to encourage people to want to serve peace. These have followed 
each other at the dawn of each new year since January 1, 1968. The 
annual meetings with the Diplomatic Corps accredited to the Holy See 
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often gave him the opportunity to return to this theme, which is so closeiy 
linked to the very nature of diplomatic activity. His last great intervention 
against the spectre of war was the solemn Message which he sent to the 
General Assembly of the United Nations convened in Special Session on 
Disarmament, on May 27,1978. Little more than two months later, Paul VI 
reached the end of his hardworking earthly existence. 

His successor — Pope John Paul II — after the short interval of the 
pontificate of John Paul I — has taken up and carried forward Pope Paul’s 
intense doctrinal activity and concern for the cause of peace. 

As Paul VI did, the present Pontiff too has addressed the General 
Assembly of the United Nations, in October 1979. On the occasion of the 
Second Special Session on Disarmament, in June 1982, he sent a long 
Message which he had carefully reflected upon. Just like Paul VI, he too 
speaks to the entire human family on the occasion of the annual World Day 
of Peace. 

His visit to Hiroshima and Nagasaki, in February 1981, presented him 
with a singular opportunity to admonish the whole world solemnly against 
the danger of a nuclear holocaust. John Paul II has also endeavoured to 
stimulate the consciences of the men and women of science regarding 
their responsibility in this field, and he has made use of, and continues to 
make use of, the valuable contribution of their experiences and ideas. It is 
sufficient to recali here the very recent discourse of November 12, to the 
Pontifical Academy of Sciences, in which the Pope requested “in this so 
very grave moment of history... the charity of wisdom which builds peace.” 


4. The Holy See’s Basic Positions 


If we now try to extract from this vast “literature” the essential and 
basic iines of the position of the Holy See in the matter in question, we can, 
in my opinion, summarize them in a number of fundamental points which, 
in turn, would then, naturally, need to be accurately defined and developed: 

1) Peace Is a supreme good for humanity. 

2) Peace is necessary. 

3) Peace is possible. 

4) Peace is a duty. 
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5) Peace has various indispensable premises or conditions. In 
particular, true peace cannot even be built without true justice, in which the 
immense resources of the world are utilized for all peoples and for the good 
of humanity, instead of being diverted for constructing weapons. 

6) Closely connected to the problem of peace, there is the question 
of the build-up of weapons. The arms race and the level that weapons 
have reaohed in various parts of the world, with particular reference to the 
major Powers with their respective alliances, represent; 

a) an evil (especially with regard to the use of human potential 
and material resources), and 

b) a grave danger to peace. 

7} The problems raised by nuclear weapons require a separate and 
absolutely urgent consideration. They call for a particularly exhaustive 
and serious examination of a whole range of general and specific moral 
questions which these weapons pose for the human and Christian 
conscience. In effect, the concern of the Popes during the past decades 
— and they are not alone in this — has been deeply marked by the 
emergence of this new situation which raises questions about the 
traditional doctrine concerning war. This has not made them forget the 
problems arising out of the existence of other particularly cruel and harmful 
weapons, such as chemical, bacteriological and biological armaments. 

8) There is, therefore, a clear moral obligation incumbent on 
everyone, to the extent of each one's respective responsibilities, to make 
every effort to achieve real disarmament, progressively but without delay, 
especially in the area of nuclear weapons. The Popes hope that this 
disarmament will be complete, on the part of all nations, in a way, 
obviously, that is balanced and mutually guaranteed through the necessary 
systems of control. 

9) The problem of nuclear and non-nuclear disarmament, while it is 
of primary importance and urgency, cannot - in fact - and should not - in 
principle - be considered as a question unto itself. By itself it does not 
offer a complete answer to the problem of peace, which has much wider 
implications and requirements. Nor does it have any real possibility of 
success if, in the first place, other means than those of conflict cannot be 
found to resolve the questions that divide or will divide peoples and 
nations. Sp>eaking more generally, disarmament cannot be achieved if 
international relations are not based on mutual trust and cooperation 
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leading to the elimination, or at least the gradual lessening, of the gap 
between the rich and poor countries, favoring the development of all 
peoples, members of the great human family, inseparably bound to each 
other and interdependent in good as in bad. 


5. Truth, Justice, Solidarity, Freedom 


Without claiming to cover every point, I believe that this brief outline 
describes fairly adequately the essential line of thought that is to be found 
in the teachings and declarations of the Popes closest to us in time. 

The doctrinal and practical approaches of John XXIil, Paul VI and 
John Paul II in the area of peace, disarmament and international 
cooperation have been and are still the object of many positive judgments 
coming from various quarters, sometimes even from quarters opposed to 
each other. 

The teaching of these Popes, which has been respectfully received by 
millions and millions of persons, including non-Catholics, has been 
repeatedly acknowledged and praised by statesmen and politicians as a 
great “inspiration”. 

We may ask ourselves whether they also find it sufficiently “realistic”. 
“Realism” is a word that can have different meanings and interpretations. 
Those who are concerned primarily with the morai aspect of the problem 
and who rightly consider that this aspect prevails over all others, have an 
almost Instinctive fear of this word: as if “realistic” tended to be in contrast 
not only with a sentimental and ethereal idealism but also with a just 
recognition of the supremacy of moral values in judgment and in 
consequent actions. 

■ It would be wrong to assert, in an a priori and indiscriminate way, that 
politicians, statesmen and others responsible for public life, who are 
confronted daily by the reality of difficult and complex problems, including 
those that refer to the security of their respective countries, and who in this 
sense are almost "condemned” to a strict and watchful realism, are less 
sensitive to moral exigencies and accept the idea, which was in vogue at 
one time but which today no one would explicitly support, that moral norms 
apply to the individual while States are governed exclusively by the rule of 
self-defense and victory in the "struggle for existence”. 
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It is understandable, at any rate, that they should experience a certain, 
sometimes unspoken, perpiexify, with respect to the affirmation that in spite 
of whatever difficulties, it is always possible to maintain peace and avoid 
war. Or, what is the same thing, that the necessary conditions for reaching 
peace are capabie of being achieved. 

In a well-known passage of the Encyclical Pacem in Terris, four values 
arising out of the requirements of the moral law in relations between 
peoples and States are enunciated and developed: truth, justice, effective 
solidarity, and freedom. These values have been reiterated and further 
developed by the successors of John XXIII. It is certainly true that, were 
these conditions to be realized, a peaceful and harmonious coexistence 
would be ensured on the international plane. But how can it be achieved 
that peoples and States which are different from each other in race, history, 
power and interests, will always and everywhere observe these moral 
norms, in such a way as not to destroy the “tranquillitas ordinis” according 
to Saint Augustine's well-known definition of peace. Justice, the first 
condition for peace among nations — Opus justitiae pax! — itself becomes 
a source of conflict when the arrogance of one State to another elicits a 
justified reaction on the part of the offended party. 


6. Universal “Authority” and the Right to Self-Defence 


John XXIII was well aware of the difficulty. And he indicated a 
solution in the establishment of “universal public authorities in a position to 
take efficient action" (No. 137), “with sincere and effective impartiality” 
(No. 138). 

The establishment of “some universal public authority acknowledged 
as such by all, and endowed with effective power to safeguard, on behalf of 
all, security, regard for justice, and respect for rights" was recommended 
by the Second Vatican Council (Gaudium et Spes, 82) and by Paul VI in his 
Address to the United Nations (No. 3). This idea represents, as it were, a 
permanent aspect of the views of the Holy See and of the Catholic Church 
— and not only of them — on the question of peace. 

But such a solution seems for the moment to be far away and difficult 
to achieve. Nor should it be forgotten that even when a higher authority is 
established, such as the power of the State in a country, this higher 
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authority of itself is not always capable of preventing disputes among 
citizens and social groups, or even sometimes of preventing a revolt 
against the authority of the State itself. Nor does the activity of the various 
International Organizations, including the United Nations, which 
nevertheless enjoy the confidence and support of the Holy See, seem 
sufficiently effective. Consequently the problem of what can be done in a 
situation in which the fulfillment of the conditions that can ensure peace 
between the different States or blocs of States is left to the goodwill of the 
parties involved and to their capacity or incapacity to resolve their 
differences peacefully, still remains in all its acuteness. 

Precisely because of these difficulties, which too often seem 
insurmountable, the persuasion that military action is lawful when 
necessary for the "defense of the just rights of peoples", as Gaudium et 
Spes phrases it (No. 79), has not yet been abandoned. This is the classical 
"just war” theory, the principles of which are often useful for discerning 
various aspects of the problem, and which the Holy See considers it cannot 
in principle condemn absolutely and unconditionally, until such time as 
mankind develops some other effective means of safeguarding justice in 
relationships between peoples. 

in principle, I have said, and under strict conditions, to which the 
Popes, since the beginning of the First World War, have not ceased to draw 
attention with increasing insistence. In particular it is necessary in every 
case to try all possible, sincere, tenacious and generous efforts to arrive at 
a peaceful solution, also with the help of allies and existing international 
mechanisms. It is required too that there be a proportion between the 
good to be defended and the evils of war in the concrete circumstances of 
each individual case. 


7. Atomic Weapons and Criteria for Evaiuation 


This latter condition has become more relevant in relation to the 
constant progress made in the development of new systems of weapons. 
This is especially qo in the case of nuclear weapons, with their tremendous 
capability of inflicting destruction and suffering lasting long after the actual 
moment of armed conflict. This fact, confirmed by the tragic experience of 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki and the statements which science itself has made 
with a forcefulness that impresses even more than the legitimate emotional 
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response of millions of people around the world, arouses fear and appeals 
to our sense of responsibility. All of which, as I have already indicated, 
obliges us to make a profound revision of traditional principles of 
evaluation, a revision which takes into account the difficulty — many would 
say, the practical impossibility — of controlling those immense forces 
which man succeeds in releasing, but which he seems incapable of 
containing and regulating according to his wishes and according to the 
dictates of his conscience. 


8. The Use of Various Kinds of Weapons 


The specific problems raised by nuclear weapons and the terror 
caused by their rapid and progressively more menacing development, in a 
race that appears to have no foreseeable end, have almost made us forget 
the horror of other weapons and other wars. Such wars have followed one 
another in many parts of the world since the end of World War II, causing 
increasing slaughter and destruction. 

Not only are these situations totally unjust towards the people caught 
up in them, they are also extremely dangerous. A limited war, in fact, 
especiaily in certain strategic points around the globe, could give rise to a 
widening series of involvements leading eventually to a regional or even 
worldwide conflict. 

In any case, it is understandable that the fear produced by the ever 
more menacing line-up of nuclear armaments capable of destroying so 
much life on the face of the earth, or at least in vast regions of the earth — 
as at present, for example, in Europe — is much greater than the fear 
produced by other means of destruction and death which by comparison 
appear less terrifying in extension and consequences. 

Scientists warn about the consequences of a nuclear conflict. 
Churchmen anxiously examine the many moral questions that the possible 
use of these weapons poses for man’s conscience, from the merely human 
as well as the religious and Christian points of view. Mass movements are 
organized against the nuclear threat. Politicians and people In 
government ask what can be done. 

The Holy See, for its part, has not ceased to give attention to these 
complex questions (without overlooking either the questions posed by 
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other kinds of weapons, such as the bacteriological and biological 
weapons already mentioned). 


9. Nuclear Deterrence 


The positions of Pius XII, John XXIII, of Paul VI and John Paul II 
repropose, one could say, on a higher level both quantitatively and 
qualitatively, the principles that apply to all weapons, especially the most 
dangerous among them. 

While maintaining as an essential point of reference what the Second 
Vatican Council solemnly declared, that "any act of war aimed 
indiscriminately at the destruction of entire cities or of extensive areas 
along with their population is a crime against God and man himself" 
{Gaudium at Spes, 80), the effects and consequences of a nuclear war are 
always such as to exclude even the hypothesis of recourse to them. It 
would really be a type of collective murder-suicide, notwithstanding the 
efforts made to limit the harm and consequences, by making the nuclear 
arms more precise and more limited in their effects. 

On this point there seems to exist a general consensus. There also 
seems to be a general agreement that nuclear weapons, used once for the 
first time to win a prolonged war, given that science and technology have 
put them In the hands of nations or alliances opposed to each other, may 
now be produced and stockpiled, not in order to be used, but to prevent or 
forestall their use by the other side. There are those who think that 
nuclear weapons have marked the end of the epoch of war: War with a 
capital “W” at least, if not of “limited” wars. Not wanting to face collective 
suicide, mankind will be forced to seek the path of co-existence, perhaps of 
peace. 

Notwithstanding this thesis, or these hopes, there remains the grave 
human and moral problem of the danger that these weapons, because they 
exist, will at some point be used. 

And there remains the problem, no less serious from the moral point of 
view, of how to react when one side becomes the object of a nuclear 
attack: does one respond and "defend oneself” with the same “suicidal” 
arms? 
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And how does one behave in the case of an attack with overwhelming 
conventional weapons, or even with genocidal, biochemical or 
bacteriological weapons? 


10. The Threat of the Use of Nuclear Arms 

The spectre of a possible transition from "deterrence” to actual use 
Includes other hypotheses as well. 

These seem to appear less and less improbable as tension grows in 
international relations and as more countries and opposing blocs feel that 
their security or the values that they consider vital are jeopardized. 

The ensemble of these questions is the object of serious and 
concerned examination and discussion, not oniy on the part of men and 
women in politics, of experts, and of public opinion, but in particular of 
moralists and of entire Bishops’ Conferences in different parts of the worid. 

Humanity hopes and dreams of being free from the nightmare of a 
nuclear holocaust that threatens, as if in revenge, those who have violated 
the mysterious secrets of matter’s innermost composition, releasing its 
unimagined forces. 

The mass demonstrations continually taking place in so many parts of 
the world, even if they are sometimes affected by unilateralism and 
injustified oversimplification, correspond nevertheless to people’s deepest 
feelings. 

We all know that science is not to blame for the present situation. 
Science is to be admired and encouraged in its conquests. It Is man’s 
abuse of these conquests that Is at fault. 

More than a question of physical forces, no matter how terrible their 
unleashing, it is a moral question: a question of wisdom and of will. 


11. A Deterrence that is not Indiscriminate can be Justified 


That is to say, man, who is free and who is the master of his own 
decisions, in spite of the conditioning that he receives from the forces or 
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the resistances of the physical world that he finds himself living in, is the 
one who can and who must decide his own future and the future of the 
earth that has been given to him as his home. 

Man: a being who is small and yet immense, weak and yet capable of 
dominating forces immeasurably greater than himself! Man: the king of the 
universe! 

The Popes tirelessly recall and emphasize this sovereignty, against the 
recurring temptations to a more or less explicit abdication from a dignity 
which is at the same time an almost frightening responsibility. 

But when one says “man” one is really saying “men": millions, tens of 
millions of men and women, organized in ethnic and political groupings 
differing from one another and too often at odds. 

A common responsibility is divided among them. 

There thus returns the problem of how one can ensure a common 
harmony of wills, in order to avoid a common destruction. 

Bearing in mind the real possibilities available, mankind does not 
seem to have, for the moment, any other choice than between the path of 
agreement and the path of fear, or of “deterrence”. 

The atomic weapon is precisely considered the typical and most 
effective weapon of “deterrence" existing today. 

There are many who do not hesitate to attribute to it the “merit” of 
having prevented, for almost four decades, the outbreak of a new world 
conflict. 

In reality, the nuclear weapon, had it remained the monopoly of a 
single Power, would have enabled this Power to exercise uncontested 
dominion over the world. Having come into the possession of others as 
well, it destroys any dream of absolute predominance, except perhaps over 
an earth reduced to a desert, and it may be an encouragement to seek 
some reasonable agreement. 

Naturally, the nuclear threat is not the only means of deterrence: but it 
does seem to sum up, and raise to a sort of symbol, the other means which, 
from the earliest days of man's turbulent living in society, have in their 
various forms been a part of our history. In its radical nature, this threat 
emphasizes the essential irrationality of a relationship between individuals 
and peoples based not on the dominance of law and justice — which are 
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often on the side of the weakest — but on the dominance of force, which, 
no less often, assists those who are in the wrong, or who wish to oppress 
others, as in the saying recorded in the Book of Wisdom (2:11); “But let our 
might be our law of right, for what is weak proves itself to be useless.” 

The Popes and the Church are of course in favour of a mode of life 
based upon a mutual commitment to sincere respect for law and justice. 
But, in view of a reality that unfortunately seems a long way from being 
capable of change, they recognize that one cannot condemn recourse to a 
not indiscriminate deterrence, as a means for trying to defend one’s own 
security and to resist unjust aggression, and in the meantime to prepare to 
change the situation which for the moment justifies the use of deterrence. 

Everybody knows the statement of Pope John Paul II in his Message to 
the Second Special Session of the General Assembly of the United Nations 
on Disarmament: 

“In current conditions ‘deterrence’ based on balance, certainly 
not as an end in itself but as a step on the way toward a 
progressive disarmament, may still be judged morally 
acceptable.” 


12. The Balance of Forces and the Arms Race 

This statement is of a general nature, and, with regard to the actual 
ways of exercising this deterrence, one has to have recourse to the familiar 
principles of moral teaching: taking into due consideration what is at stake, 
that is to say the values that may be endangered and which have to be 
protected. 

In itself, deterrence does not require a mathematical “balance” of 
forces of terror, because deterrence can prove to be effective also in some 
other way. But in practice balance is being sought today, by both the 
blocs that divide humanity, as an element considered necessary. On the 
other hand, the principle of balance, political or military, is a classical one 
in the relationships between States and alliances; and any attempt to 
destroy the balance to one’s own advantage is interpreted as a sure sign of 
a desire to oppress. 

But, as Pope Paul warned in his Message to the First Special Session 
of the General Assembly of the United Nations on Disarmament: 
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“The logic underlying the search for the balances of forces 
impels each of the adversaries to ensure a certain margin of 
superiority, for fear of being left at a disadvantage.” 

This logic leads not to real balance but to a successive imbalance — or at 
least to a fear of imbalance — which, in the quest for a restoration of 
balance, fosters an ascending spiral which creates growing costs and 
growing dangers. 

At any rate, in the papal teaching, deterrence cannot be considered 
“an end in itself." It has an essentially provisional nature, and, so to 
speak, an instrumental one. As well as serving in the meantime to avoid 
the worst, it also has to serve to give time for seeking agreement and 
understanding, which represent, not only on the moral level but also on the 
level of the true interests of peoples and of humanity, what I would cajl the 
“realistically ideal” condition for human existence in society. It is an ideal 
that one must make every effort to get ever closer to. 


13. Agreement among Nations for Disarmament and Cooperation 


In the eyes of the Popes, agreement has two purposes. The first, 
which one could call a negative one, without this definition in any way 
detracting from its vital importance, is the elimination or at least the 
limitation of the means which enable men to wage war and which in some 
way can be an encouragement to war; in other words, disarmament. 

The declarations and exhortations of the recent Popes on this subject 
are, in number and warmth, one of the most eloquent proofs of their 
concern for the prevention of bloody conflicts between peoples. 

The insistent invitation and exhortation to sincere dialogue, without 
surrendering to exhaustion or discouragement, mainly concern this first 
condition for forestailing dangers to peace. The most recent example Is 
the Letter of October 26 last which Pope John Paul II addressed to the 
President of the United States of America and to the Chairman of the 
Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the Soviet Union, in order to urge them 
not to desist, in spite of the grave difficuities, from the Geneva talks on the 
reduction of strategic weapons (START) and on intermediate nuclear 
forces (INF). The Holy See, while remaining on the strictly religious and 
moral level proper to it, just as it had supported the Treaty for Nuclear Non- 
Proliferation and had acceded to the same, is now taking part in the 
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preparatory meetings for the Conference on Confidence and Security 
Buiiding Measures and Disarmament in Europe, which is to be heid in 
Stockhoim in January 1984. 

But, as weii as this “negative” purpose, indeed — in a wider historicai 
view — above and much more than this, the Holy See looks to the positive 
aspects of peace, which, in the words of the Second Vatican Council, “is 
not the mere absence of war" (Gaudium et Spas, 78). 

The space created by the hoped-for absence of war must be filled by 
cooperation for human well-being and progress, backed by the energies 
and resources thus saved, but backed especially by the generosity and 
spirit of self-sacrifice of which mankind has so often given such splendid 
examples on the field of battle. 

Winning true peace demands no less valor and commitment than 
winning a war. 

The progress of all peoples, a more just and constructive relationship 
between the developed and the developing nations, between North and 
South, between States with different political and social regimes — these 
are the objects of attention and action on the part of the Holy See. In this 
spirit, the Holy See wished to be a party with full rights and responsibility of 
the Helsinki Conference on European Security and Cooperation. 


14. Dialogue and Education for Peace 


We all know the difficulties of dialogue, whether for disarmament, for 
seeking political solutions for the problems dividing the peoples, or for 
ensuring harmonious international cooperation. The complexity and 
difficulty of the problems which are almost inextricably interwoven and 
which touch upon vital rights and interests, deep feelings and strongly 
rooted convictions, constitute an obstacle that too often can appear in 
practice unsurmountable. 

On the other hand, dialogue requires sincerity, frankness, a spirit of 
understanding, firm and patient openness, and generosity, as Pope John 
Paul II recalled in the Message for the 1983 World Day of Peace. Above all 
it requires each side to succeed in having confidence in the other side’s 
frankness and good will: something, at least today, which seems almost 
unattainable, also by reason of invincible ideological differences. 
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In order to facilitate dialogue between Governments, much can 
certainly be done by the support, or pressure, of public opinion. Itself 
trained to understand and be generous to others, sensitive to the needs of 
those with least resources, and not closed up within nationalistic egoism or 
racial and cultural prejudices. 

Hence the importance of education for peace: a task of primary 
importance, both individual and social. The Popes have always made this 
one of the main concerns of their Magisterium — which is directed beyond 
ecclesiastical frontiers to all those capable of listening to the voice of 
conscience that this Magisterium wishes to interpret. It has likewise 
always been part of their ministry to the sons and daughters of the Church. 
Since, in the last analysis, what will matter is that people are educated to 
become peacemakers. It is imperative that peace studies be even more 
developed in all centers of higher learning, in particular in Catholic 
colleges and universities, and that peace research become more and more 
an integral part of the commitment and contribution that Catholics make in 
the academic community. 

Dialogue often needs mediators: not always, of course. In the 
technical sense that this word has in international law. 

The Holy See, for Its part, does not shrink from the duty of offering its 
help, in accordance with its specific nature and possibilities. 

Interest in the cause of peace is so vitai that neither difficulties nor 
disappointments can stop the Holy See in its desire to serve humanity or 
individual countries. 


15. Bringing about the Conditions for Peace 


What I have tried to say fails to convey the profoundly religious and 
almost “prophetic” tone that distinguishes the interventions of the Popes in 
the field of the problems of peace. Nor does it render the profound 
emotion that accompanies their efforts to set forth, with the rigor of truth 
and the warmth of their pastoral charity, the demands of the moral 
conscience and the divine law, the principles that must rule the 
relationships between individuals, between social classes, peoples and 
States. It likewise fails to convey the almost painful tension of having to 
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reconcile justice, fundamental human and national rights, freedom and 
dignity, with the need to safeguard peace, especially in the state the world 
finds itself living in, in the nuclear age. There is, in fact, a real change of 
direction in the age-old history of humanity, faced today with the danger of 
its own self-destruction. 

From the anguished warning of Pope Pius XII at the beginning of 
World War II: “Nothing is lost with peace, everything can be lost with war," 
to the cry of Pope Paul VI before the General Assembly of the United 
Nations: “No more war, war never again!”; from John XXIII’s impassioned 
defense of peace to the insistent appeals of Pope John Paul II against the 
nuclear peril and on the need for constructive dialogue between peoples 
and the leaders of the nations — all of this tells us how the universal desire 
for peace finds an echo and a voice in the hearts of the Popes. Peace: 
“most ardently in every age all people have longed for it” — these are the 
first words of the Encyclical Pacem in Terris. 

This desire finds particular expression in their insistent invitation to 
prayer: peace is, in fact, a “gift of God”. 

But since this gift is “entrusted to us” (Message for the World Day of 
Peace 1982), the Holy See is equally insistent in appealing to the concrete 
responsibilities of all. 

The Holy See reminds everyone that it is not enough to proclaim loudly 
the general desire for peace; it is also necessary to cooperate in creating 
the conditions that make peace possible. 

To everyone, particularly to believers, the Popes and the Church do 
not cease to address the pressing appeal to “conversion”. They warn that 
hatred, injustice, conflicts and wars are the “social” fruit of man’s 
departure from the moral order willed by God, or in other words they are 
the fruit of what in Christian language is called sin. 

Over sin there is victory: the Redemption. There is a victor: Christ the 
Redeemer. 

It is Christ whom the Popes, and the Church of which they are the first 
servants, wish everyone to know, in every clime, in every continent. It is 
Christ whom they wish everyone to listen to and to follow. 

For they know that, as he is the life of the world, he is also “the Prince 
of Peace” (Is 9:5); indeed, he is "our peace” (Eph 2:14): "the one desired 
by all the nations” (Haggai 2:8 Vulgate). 
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MESSAGE OF HIS HOLINESS POPE PAUL VI 
DELIVERED BY HIS EXCELLENCY AGOSTINO CASAROLI 
ON THE OCCASION OF THE 
FIRST SPECIAL SESSION OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY DEVOTED TO DISARMAMENT 

New York, 6 June 1978 


Mister President 

Ladies and Gentlemen: representatives of Member States 

On the occasion of the Special Session which the General Assembly 
of the United Nations has decided to devote to the problem of 
disarmament, there exists a widespread expectation, and its echo has 
reached us. Does not the Holy See have something to say on a subject of 
such burning relevance and such vital importance for the 
future of the world? 

Without being a member of your Organization, the Holy See follows its 
many activities with the greatest attention and with a profound 
understanding, sharing its preoccupations and its generous intentions. We 
cannot remain insensitive to an expectation such as this. 

We therefore very willingly accept the opportunity that has been given 
to us to address once again a message to the General Assembly of the 
United Nations, as we had the honour to do, in person, in that already 
distant October of 1965. The present circumstance is in effect absolutely 
exceptional in the life of your Organization and for the whole of humanity. 


1. We come to you once again today, in the spirit and with the 
sentiments of our first meeting, the remembrance of which is always vivid 
and dear to our heart. Please accept our respectful and cordial greeting. 

We come to you as the representative of a Church that is made up of 
hundreds of millions of people spread throughout all the continents. But 
at the same time we have the consciousness of giving a voice to the 
aspirations and hopes of other hundreds of millions of people, Christians 
and non-Christians, believers and non-believers; we would like to gather 
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them together, as in an immense choir ascending towards God and 
towards those who have received from God the responsibiiity for the 
destiny of the nations. 


2. Our message is meant to be, first of all, a message of 
congratulations for your having resolved to confront decisively, in this lofty 
forum, the problem of disarmament. Yours is an act of courage, and 
wisdom. It is the response to an extremely grave and urgent need. 

Our message is also a message of understanding. We know the 
exceptional difficulties that you must face, and we fully realize the weight of 
your responsibilities, but we have confidence in the seriousness and 
sincerity of your commitment. 

Our message is meant to be above all — if you permit us to say so — a 
message of encouragement. 


3. The peoples are manifesting such interest in the theme of your 
discussion because they believe that to disarm is, first of all, to deprive war 
of its means: peace is their dream, their deepest aspiration. 

The desire for peace is also the noble and profound motive that has 
brought you to this Assembly. But, in the eyes of statesmen, the problem 
of disarmament presents itself under a much more articulated and much 
more complex form. 

Faced with the situation as it is, the statesman asks himself, not 
without reason, if it is just and if it is possible not to recognize the right of 
the members of the International Community to make their own provisions 
for their legitimate defence, and hence to procure the means necessary for 
such a goal. 

And the temptation is strong to ask oneself if the best possible 
protection for peace does not in fact continue to be ensured, basically, by 
the old system of the balance of forces between the different States or 
groups of States. A disarmed peace is always exposed to danger; its very 
weakness is an incentive to attack it. 

Against this background one can and must — it is said — develop, in 
a parallel way, efforts aimed on the one hand at perfecting the methods and 
bodies for preventing and resolving peacefully conflicts and 
confrontations; and on the other hand to render less inhuman those wars 
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that are not successfully avoided. At the same time, one can and must 
endeavour to reduce the arsenals of war, in a way that does not destroy the 
existing balances, but lessens the temptation to have recourse to weapons 
and lightens the enormous military budgets. 

Such seems to be the path of political realism. It claims justification in 
reason and experience. To go further seems to many people a useless or 
indeed dangerous effort. 


4. Let us say at once that all substantial progress towards improving 
the mechanism of preventing conflicts, towards eliminating particularly 
dangerous and inhumane weapons, and towards lowering the level of 
armaments and military expenditure, will be hailed by us as an extremely 
valuable and beneficial result. 

But this is still not enough. The question of war and peace, in fact, 
presents itself today in new terms. 

It is not that principles have changed. Aggression by one State 
against another was illicit yesterday just as it is today. Even in the past, an 
“act of war directed to the indiscriminate destruction of whole cities or vast 
regions with their inhabitants” was “a crime against God and humanity 
itself” {Gaudium et Spes, 80). And war — although one must honour the 
heroism of those who sacrifice their very lives to the service of their native 
land or of some other noble cause — has always been, in itself, a 
supremely irrational and morally unacceptable means of regulating the 
relationships between States, though without prejudice to the right of 
legitimate defence. 

But today, war has at its disposal means which have “immeasurably 
magnified its horrors and wickedness” (ibid.). 

The logic underlying the request for the balances of power impels 
each of the adversaries to seek to ensure a certain margin of superiority, 
for fear of being left at a disadvantage. This logic, in conjunction with the 
amazing progress of humanity in the spheres of sciences and technology, 
has led to the discovery of ever more sophisticated and powerful 
instruments of destruction. These instruments have accumulated, and, by 
virtue of an almost autonomous process, they tend to self-perpetuate 
unendingly, in a continual escalation both in quantity and quality, with an 
immense expenditure of men and means, to the point of reaching today a 
potential amply capable of wiping out all life on the planet. 
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Developments in nuclear armament make up a special chapter, and 
certainly the most typical and striking one, of this quest for security through 
the balance of power and fear. But can one forget the “progress” that has 
also been made and that, alas, might still be made in the sphere of other 
arms of mass destruction or with the capacity to produce particularly 
damaging effects — arms that are considered to have, for that very reason, 
a special power of “dissuasion”? 

But even though the “balance of terror” has been able to avoid the 
worst and may do so for some time more, to think that the arms race can 
thus go on indefinitely, without causing a catastrophe, would be a tragic 
illusion. 

Certainly, the subject above all concerns, at least directly, the Great 
Powers and the countries forming their blocs, but it wouid be very hard for 
the other countries not to feel concerned. 

Humanity therefore finds itself forced to turn back on itself and ask 
itself where it is going, or rather, what it is plunging into. It is forced above 
ali to ask whether the point of departure is not mistaken and should 
therefore be radically altered. 

The reasons for a change of this kind — whether moral reasons, or 
reasons of security or of particuiar and generai interest — are certainiy not 
lacking. 

But, is it possible to find a substitute for the security — however 
uncertain and costly It may be — that each is trying to ensure by acquiring 
the means of his own defence? 


5. Few problems appear today so inevitable and difficult as the 
problem of disarmament. Few problems respond so much to the needs 
and expectations of the peoples, and at the same time so readily provoke 
mistrust, scepticism and discouragement. Few problems demand, on the 
part of those who must face them, such great resources of idealism and 
such an acute sense of reality. It seems to be a problem situated at the 
level of a prophetic vision open to the hopes of the future. And yet one 
cannot really face this problem without remaining solidly based upon the 
hard and concrete reality of the present. 

Disarmament therefore calls for an extraordinary effort of intelligence 
and political will on the part of all the members of the great family of 
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nations, in order to reconcile demands that seem to contradict one another 
and cancel one another out. 

The problem of disarmament is substantially a problem of mutual trust. 
It would therefore be largely useless to seek possible solutions of the 
technical aspects of disarmament if one were to fail to cure at its source the 
situation that serves as fertile soil for the proliferation of armaments. 

Even the terror of new weapons runs the risk of being ineffective, to 
the extent that other guarantees are not found for the security of States and 
for the solution of the problems capable of bringing those States into 
confrontation on points vital to them. 

If one wishes — as one must — to make substantial progress along 
the road to disarmament, it is therefore essential to find the means of 
replacing “the balance of terror” by “the balance of trust”. 

But, in practice, is this possible? And to what extent? 

Certainly, a first step consists in trying to improve with good faith and 
goodwill the atmosphere and the reality of international relations, 
especially between the Great Powers and the blocs of States. In this way 
the fears and suspicions that today divide them can lessen, and it will be 
easier for them to believe in the real desire for mutual peace. It involves a 
long and complicated effort, but one that we would like to encourage with 
all our power. 

Detente in the real sense, that is to say, founded upon a proven 
willingness to exercise mutual respect, is a condition for setting in motion a 
true process of disarmament. In turn, balanced and properly supervised 
disarmament measures assist detente to progress and grow stronger. 

However, the international situation is too exposed to the ever 
possible changes and caprices of tragically free wills. Solid international 
trust therefore also presupposes structures that are objectively suitable for 
guaranteeing, by peaceful means, security and respect for or recognition of 
everyone’s rights, against always possible bad will. In other words, such 
trust presupposes an international order capable of giving everyone what 
each is today seeking to ensure for himself by the possession and threat of 
arms, if not by their use. 

But is there not a risk of thus slipping into utopianism? 

We think that we can and must resolutely answer no. It is true that the 
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task in question is extremely arduous, but it is not beyond the tenacity and 
wisdom of people who are aware of their own responsibilities before 
humanity and history — above all before God. This means the need for a 
higher religious awareness. Even those who do not take God into account 
can and must recognize the fundamental exigencies of the moral law that 
God has written in the depths of human hearts and that must govern 
people’s mutual relationships on the basis of truth, justice and love. 

At a time when humanity’s horizons are widening far beyond the 
confines of our planet, we refuse to believe that man, animated by such an 
awareness, is not capable of exorcising the demon of war which threatens 
to destroy him. even if this demands of him immense efforts and a 
reasonable renunciation of oldfashioned concepts that continue to set 
peoples and nations at odds. 


6. In making our own, and expressing to you anew, the hope and 
anguish of humanity aspiring to the peace it needs, we are aware that the 
path which must lead to the coming of a new international order capable of 
eliminating wars and the causes of wars and thus making arms superfluous 
cannot in any case be as short as we would like it to be. 

It will therefore be indispensable in the meantime to plan and promote 
a strategy of peace and disarmament — a step-by-step strategy but one 
that is at the same time almost impatient, a strategy that is balanced yet 
courageous — always keeping our eyes and our wills fixed on the final goal 
of general and complete disarmament. 

We do not have the competence or authority to indicate to you the 
methods and mechanisms for such a strategy, which' in any case 
presupposes the setting up of reliable and effective international controls 
systems. We believe however that there is common agreement with you 
on the need to lay down some priorities in the effort aimed at halting the 
arms race and reducing the amount of existing arms. 

a) Nuclear weapons certainly have first place: they are the most 
fearsome menace with which mankind is burdened. We appreciate very 
much the initiatives that have already been taken in this area, but we must 
encourage all countries, particularly those which have the chief 
responsibility for it, to continue and to develop these initiatives, with the 
final goal of completely eliminating the atomic arsenal. At the same time 
means must be found for giving all peoples access to the immense 
resources of nuclear energy for their peaceful use. 
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b) Next come already existing or possible weapons of mass 
destruction, such as chemical, radiological and all other such weapons, 
and those that strike indiscriminateiy or, to use an expression that is itself 
rather cruel, weapons with excessiveiy and neediessiy cruel effects. 

c) Mention must aiso be made of trade in conventionai weapons, 
which are, so to speak, the principal fuel for local or limited wars, in 
comparison with the immensity of the catastrophe that a war resorting to 
the whole arsenal of strategic and other weapons would mean for the world 
or for whole continents, such conflicts may seem of minor importance, if 
not negligible. 

But the destruction and suffering that they cause to the peoples that 
are their victims are no less than those that would be brought about on 
quite a different scale by a general conflict. Furthermore, the increase in 
arms budgets can stifle the economy of countries that are often still at the 
developing stage. Besides, account must be taken of the danger that in a 
world which has grown small and in which different interests interfere and 
clash a local conflict could gfadually provoke much wider conflagrations. 

7. The arms race is a matter of scandal; the prospect of disarmament 
is a great hope. The scandal concerns the crying disproportion between 
the resources in money and intelligence devoted to the service of death 
and the resources devoted to the service of life. The hope is that, by 
cutting down on military expenditure, a substantial part of the immense 
resources that it now absorbs can be employed in a vast world 
development project. 

We feel the scandal. We make the hope our own. 

In this same hall where you are gathered today we renewed on 4 
October 1965 the appeal we made to all States on the occasion of our 
journey to Bombay the previous December “to devote to the benefit of 
developing nations at least a part of the money that could be saved through 
a reduction of armaments.” 

We now repeat this appeal with still more force and insistence, calling 
on all countries to study and put into operation an organic plan within the 
framework of the programmes for the fight against inequality, 
underdevelopment, hunger, disease and illiteracy. Justice demands it; the 
general interest recommends it. For progress by each of the members of 
the great human family will be to the advantage of progress by all and will 
serve to give a more solid foundation to peace. 
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8. Disarmament, a new world order, and development are three 
obligations that are inseparably bound together and that by their essence 
presuppose a renewal of public outlook. 

We know and understand the difficulties presented by these 
obligations. But it is our will and our duty to remind you strongly, as 
people who are conscious of responsibility for the destiny of mankind, of 
the very serious reasons that make it necessary to find means of 
overcoming these difficulties. Do not depart without having laid the 
foundations and given the indispensable impulse to the solution of the 
problem that has brought you here together. Tomorrow may be too late. 

But, you will ask, what contribution can and will the Holy See make to 
this immense common effort for disarmament and peace? 

It is a question you have a right to ask. It places us in our turn face to 
face with our responsibilities, with respect to which our means are much 
inferior to our will. 

The Holy See is not a World Power, nor has it political power. It has 
declared in a solemn treaty that "it wishes to remain and will remain 
extraneous to all temporal disputes between States and to international 
congresses held for such objects, unless the contending parties make 
concordant appeal to its mission of peace; at the same time reserving the 
right to exercise its moral and spiritual power” (Lateran Treaty. Article 24). 

Sharing your problems, conscious of your difficulties, and strong by 
our very weakness, we accordingly say to you with great simplicity: If you 
ever think that the Holy See can help overcome the obstacles blocking the 
way to peace, it will not shelter behind the argument of its “non-temporal" 
character nor shy away from the responsibilities that could be involved in 
interventions that have been desired and asked for. For the Holy See 
greatly esteems peace and greatly loves it. 

In any case, we shall continue to proclaim aloud, untiringly and 
without losing courage, the duty of peace, the principles that govern its 
dynamism, and the means of gaining and defending it through renouncing 
by common accord the weapons that threaten to kill it while claiming to 
serve it. 

We know the strength of public opinion when it is upheld by solid 
ideals, convictions firmly rooted in consciences. We shall therefore 
continue to cooperate in order to educate dynamically for peace the new 
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humanity. We shall continue to recall that there will be no disarmament of 
weapons if there is no disarmament of hearts. 

We shall continue to pray for peace. 

Peace is the fruit of the good will of men and women, but it remains 
continually exposed to perils that good will does not always succeed in 
controlling. That is why peace has always appeared to mankind as above 
all else a gift from God. We shall ask him for it. Grant us peace. And we 
shall ask him to guide your work, in order that its results, both immediate 
and future, will not disappoint the hope of the peoples. 
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MESSAGE OF HIS HOLINESS POPE JOHN PAUL II 
DELIVERED BY HIS EMINENCE AGOSTINO CARD. CASAROLI 
SECRETARY OF STATE 
ON THE OCCASION OF THE 
SECOND SPECIAL SESSION OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY DEVOTED TO DISARMAMENT 

New York, 11 June 1982 


Mister President 

Ladies and Gentiemen: representatives of Member States 

1. In June 1978, my predecessor Pope Paul VI sent a personal 
message to the First Special Session of the United Nations devoted to 
Disarmament, in which he expressed his hopes that such an effort of good 
will and political wisdom by the international community would bring the 
result that humanity was looking for. 

Four years iater you are gathered here again to ask yourselves if those 
initiatives have been — at least partially — realised. 

The answer to that question seems neither very reassuring nor very 
encouraging. If one compares the situation in the area of disarmament 
four years ago with that of today, there seems to be very little improvement. 
Some in fact think that there has been a deterioration at least in the sense 
that hopes born of that period could now be labeled as simple illusions. 
Such a stance could very easily lend itself to discouragement and impel 
those who are responsible to seek elsewhere for the solution to these 
problems — general or particular — which continue to disturb the lives of 
people. 

That is in fact how many see the current situation. Figures from 
various sources all point to a serious increase in military expenditures 
represented by a greater production of different kinds of weapons along 
with which, according to specialised institutes, there is a new rise in the 
sale of weapons. Recently the news media have given a great deal of 
attention to research and use on a wider scale of chemical weapons. 
Moreover new kinds of nuclear weapons have also come into existence. 
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Before an Assembly as competent as this one, there is no need to 
repeat the figures which your own Organisation has published on this 
subject. It is sufficient, as an indication, to refer to the study according to 
which the sum totai of military expenditures on the planet corresponds to a 
mean of $100 per person per year, a figure which for many people who live 
on this earth is ali they would have annually to survive. 

Faced with these facts, i willingly want to express my satisfaction that 
the United Nations Organisation has proposed to confront the problem of 
disarmament once again and i am gratefui for the courtesy so graciously 
extended to me to address some words to you on this occasion. 

Whiie it is not a member of your Organisation, for some time the Holy 
See has had a Permanent Mission of Observer, a post which aiiows it to 
foiiow your daily activities. No one is unaware of how much my 
predecessors valued your work. I myself, especially at the time of my visit 
to the Headquarters of the United Nations, have had the opportunity of 
making my own their words of appreciation for your Organisation. Like 
them I understand the difficulties. And while I am ever hopeful that your 
efforts be crowned with even more important and better resuits, i recognize 
its precious and irreplaceable role in helping ensure a more tranquii and 
peaceful future for the world. 

This is the voice of one who has no interests nor poiitical power, nor 
even less military force, it is a voice which is heard here again in this hali 
thanks to your courtesy. Here where practically all the nations, great and 
smaii, of the world come together, my words are meant to be the echo of 
the moral conscience of humanity “in the pure sense” if you will grant me 
that expression. My words bear with them no special interests or concerns 
of a nature which couid mar its witness value and make it less credible. 

A conscience iliumined and guided by Christian faith without doubt 
but which is by the fact none the less profoundly human. It is therefore a 
conscience which is shared by all men and women of sincerity and good 
wiii. 


My voice is the echo of the concerns and aspirations, the hopes and 
the fears of miliions of men and women who, from every walk of life, are 
iooking towards this Assembiy asking, as they hope, if there wiil come forth 
some reassuring iight or if there wiil be a new and more worrisome 
disappointment. Without ciaiming a mandate from ail these people, I 
believe i can make myself the faithful interpreter to you of the feeiings 
which are theirs. 
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I neither wish nor am I able to enter into the technical and political 
aspects of the problem of disarmament as they stand before you today. 
However, I would like to call your attention to some ethical principles which 
are at the heart of every discussion and every decision that might be looked 
for in this field. 


2. My point of departure is rooted in a statement unanimously agreed 
upon not only by your citiziens but also by the governments that you lead 
or you represent: the world wants peace: the world needs peace. 

In our modern world to refuse peace means not only to provoke the 
sufferings and the loss that — today more than ever — war, even a limited 
one, implies: it could also involve the total destruction of entire regions, not 
to mention the threat of possible or probable catastrophes in ever vaster 
and possibly even universal proportions. 

Those who are responsible for the life of peoples seem above all to be 
engaged in a frantic search for political means and technical solutions 
which would allow the results of eventual conflicts “to be contained”. While 
having to recognize the limits of their efforts in this direction they persist in 
believing that in the long run war is inevitable. Above all this is found in 
the spectre of a possible military confrontation between the two major 
camps which divide the world today, and continues to haunt the future of 
humanity. 

Certainly no power, and no statesman would be of a mind to admit to 
planning war or to wanting to take such an initiative. Mutual distrust 
however makes us believe or fear that because others might nourish 
designs or desires of this type, each, especially among the great powers, 
seems to envisage no other possible solution than through necessity to 
preparing sufficiently strong defense to be able to respond to an eventual 
attack. 


3. Many even think that such preparations constitute the way — even 
the only way — to safeguard peace in some fashion or at least to impede to 
the utmost in an efficacious way the outbreak of wars, especially major 
conflicts which might lead to the ultimate holocaust of humanity and the 
destruction of the civilisation that man has constructed so laboriously over 
the centuries. 

In this approach one can see the “philosophy of peace” which was 
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proclaimed in the ancient roman principle: “si vis pacem, para bellum". 
Put in modern terms, this “philosophy" has the label of “deteVrence” and 
one can find it in various guises of the search of a “balance of forces” 
which sometimes has been called, and not without reason, the “balance of 
terror”. 

As my predecessor Paul VI put it: “The logic underlying the request for 
the baiance of power impels each of the adversaries to seek to ensure a 
certain margin of superiority, for fear of being left at a disadvantage.” 
(Message to the United Nations General Assembly, 24 May 1978: The Teachings of 
Pope Paul VI, vol. 11, 1978, p.202). 

Thus in practice the temptation is easy — and the danger always 
present — to see the search for balance turned into a search for superiority 
of a type that sets off the arms race in an even more dangerous way. 

In reality this is the tendency which seems to continue to be prevalent 
today perhaps in an even more accentuated fashion than in the past. You 
have taken as your specific purpose in this Assembly to search how it could 
be possible to reverse this trend. 

This purpose could seem to be in a sense “minimalist”, but it is of vital 
importance. For only a real renewal can raise the hope that humanity will 
commit itself on the road that leads to the goal that everyone so much 
desires; even if many still consider it a utopia: total disarmament, which is 
mutual and surrounded by such guarantees of effective controls that it 
gives to everyone confidence and necessary security. 

In addition like peace this Special Session surely reflects another 
truth: the world wants disarmament; the world needs disarmament. 

Moreover, all the work which has gone on in the Committee for 
Disarmament, in the various commissions and sub-commissions and within 
governments, as weli as the attention of the public, all give witness to the 
importance that is being placed today on the difficult question of 
disarmament. 

The actual convocation of this Meeting indicates a judgment: the 
nations of the world are already overarmed and are over committed to 
policies that continue that trend. Implicit in this judgment is the conviction 
that this is wrong and that the nations so involved in these actions need to 
re-think their positions. 

However the situation is a complex one where a number of values — 
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some of the highest order — come to play. It is one where there are 
divergent viewpoints that can be expressed. We must therefore face up to 
these problems with realism and honesty. 

That is why, before all else, I pray to God that He might grant you the 
strength of spirit and good will that will be needed for you to complete your 
task and further the great cause of peace which is the ultimate goal of all 
your efforts at this Special Session. 

That Is why my every word is intended to be a word of encouragement 
and of hope: encouragement that you may not let your energies weaken at 
the complexities of the questions or at the failures of the past and 
unfortunately the present; hope because we know that only people who 
build in hope can have the vision necessary to progress patiently and 
tenaciously towards goals that are worthy of the best efforts and the 
' common good of all. 

4. Perhaps no other question of our day touches so many aspects of 
the human condition as that of armaments and disarmament. There are 
questions on the scientific and technical level; there are social and 
economic questions. There are deep problems of a political nature that 
touch the relations between states and among peoples. 

Our world-wide arms systems impinge in great measure on cultural 
developments. But at the heart of them all there are present spiritual 
questions which regard the very identity of man, and his choices for the 
future and for generations yet to come. Sharing my thoughts with you, I 
am conscious of all the technical, scientific, social, economic, political 
aspects but especially of the ethical, cultural and spiritual ones. 

5. Since the end of the Second World War and the beginning of the 
"atomic age”, the attitude of the Holy See and the Catholic Church has 
been clear. The Church has continually sought to contribute to peace and 
to build a world that would not have recourse to war to solve disputes. It 
has encouraged the maintenance of an international climate of mutual trust 
and cooperation. It has supported those structures which would help 
ensure peace. It has called attention to the disastrous effects of war. With 
the growth of new and more lethal means of destruction, it has pointed to 
the dangers involved and, going beyond the immediate perils, it has 
indicated what values to develop in order to foster cooperation, mutual 
trust, fraternity and peace. 
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My predecessor Pius XII, as early as 1946, referred to “the might of 
new instruments of destruction” which “brought the problems of 
disarmament into the centre of international discussions under completely 
new aspects.” (Address to the College of Cardinals, 24 December 1946). 

Each successive Pope and the Second Vatican Council continued to 
express their convictions introducing them into the changing and 
developing situation of armaments and arms control. If men would bend 
to the task with good will and with the goal of peace in their hearts and in 
their plans, then adequate measures could be found, appropriate 
structures erected to ensure the legitimate security of every people in 
mutual respect and peace; thus the need for these grand arsenals of fear 
and the threat of death would become superfluous. 

The teaching of the Catholic Church in this area has been clear and 
consistent. It has deplored the arms race, called none-the-less for mutual 
progressive and verifiable reduction of armaments as well as greater 
safeguards against possible misuse of these weapons. It has done so 
while urging that the independence, freedom and legitimate security of 
each and every nation be respected. 

I wish to reassure you that the constant concern and consistent efforts 
of the Catholic Church will not cease until there is a general verifiable 
disarmament, until the hearts of all are won over to those ethical choices 
which will guarantee a lasting peace. 


6. In turning to the current debate, that concerns you and to the 
subject at hand, we must recognize that no element in international affairs 
stands alone and isolated from the many faceted interests of nations. 
However it is one thing to recognize the interdependence of questions: it is 
another to exploit them in order to gain advantage in another. Armaments, 
nuclear weapons and disarmament are too important in themselves and for 
the world ever to be made part of a strategy which would exploit their 
intrinsic importance in favour of politics or other interests. 


7. Therefore it is important and right that every serious proposal that 
would contribute to real disarmament and that would create a better 
climate be given the prudent and objective consideration it deserves. Even 
small steps can have a value which would go beyond their material or 
technical aspects. Whatever the area under consideration, we need today 
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freshness of perspective and a capacity to iisten respectfuiiy and carefully 
to the honest suggestions of every responsible party in this matter. 

In this context there is what I would call the phenomenon of rhetoric. 
In an area already tense and fraught with unavoidable dangers, there is no 
place for exaggerated speech or threatening stances. Indulgence in 
rhetoric, in inflamed and impassioned vocabulary, in veiled threat and 
scare tactics can only exacerbate a i3roblem that needs sober and diligent 
examination. 

On the other hand governments and their leaders cannot carry on the 
affairs of state independent of the wishes of their peoples. The history of 
civilisation gives us stark examples of what happens when that is tried. 
Currently the fear and preoccupation of so many groups in various parts of 
the world reveal that people are more and more frightened about what 
would happen if irresponsible parties unleash some nuclear war. 

In fact just about everywhere peace movements have been 
developing. In several countries, these movements which have become 
very popular are being supported by an increasing sector of the citizenry 
from various social levels, different age groups, and backgrounds, but 
especially by youth. The ideological bases of these movements are 
multiple. Their projects, proposals and policies vary greatly and can often 
lend themselves to political exploitation. However all these differences of 
form and shape manifest a profound and sincere desire for peace. 

May I also join myself to the spirit of your draft appeal to public opinion 
for the birth of a truly universal consciousness of the terrible risks of war. 
May that consciousness in its turn lead to a general spirit of peace. 

8. In current conditions “deterrence” based on balance, certainly not 
as an end in itself but as a step on the way toward a progressive 
disarmament, may still be judged morally acceptable. Nonetheless in 
order to ensure peace, it is indispensable not to be satisfied with this 
minimum which is always susceptible to the real danger of explosion. 

What then can be done? In the absence of a supranational authority of 
the type Pope John XXIII sought in his encyclical "Pacem in Terris", one 
which one would have hoped to find in the United Nations Organisation, 
the only realistic response to the threat of war still is negotiation. Here I 
would like to remind you of an expression of Saint Augustine which I have 
already cited in another context: "Destroy war by the words of negotiations 
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but do not destroy men by the sword.” Today once again before you all I 
re-affirm my confidence in the power of true negotiations to arrive at just 
and equitable solutions. Such negotiations demand patience and 
diligence and must notably lead to a reduction of armaments that is 
balanced simultaneous and internationally controlled. 

To be even more precise: the development of armaments seems to 
lead to the increasing interdependence of kinds of armaments. In these 
conditions, how can one countenance a balanced reduction if negotiations 
do not include the whole gamut of arms? To that end the continuation of 
the study of the “Complete Programme of Disarmament” that your 
Organisation has already undertaken, could facilitate the needed 
coordination of different forums and bring to their results greater truth, 
equity and efficacity. 


9. In fact nuclear weapons are not the only means of war and 
destruction. The production and sale of conventional weapons 
throughout the world is a truly alarming and evidently growing 
phenomenon. No negotiations about armaments would be complete if 
they were to ignore the fact that 80% of the expenditures for weapons is 
devoted to conventional arms. Moreover the traffic in these weapons 
seems to be developing at an increasing rate and seems to be directed 
most of all toward developing countries. Every step taken to limit this 
production and traffic and to bring them under an ever more effective 
control will be an important contribution to the cause of peace. 

Recent events have sadly confirmed the destructive capacities of 
conventional weapons and the sad plight of nations tempted to use them to 
solve disputes. 


10. To focus, however, on the quantitative aspects of armaments, 
nuclear and conventional, is not enough. A very special attention must be 
paid to the qualitative improvement of these arms because of new and 
more advanced technologies. Here one confronts one of the essential 
elements in the arms race. To overlook this would be to fool ourselves and 
to deal dishonestly with those who desire peace. 

Research and technology must always be at the service of man. In 
our day, the use and misuse of science and technology for other purposes 
is a too well known fact. In my address to UNESCO on 2 June 1980, I 
spoke extensively with men of culture and science on this subject. May I 
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be allowed today at least to suggest that a significant percentage of the 
research that is currently being expended in the field of arms technology 
and science be directed towards life and the welfare of man. 


11. In his address to the United Nations Organisation on 4 October 
1965, Pope Paul VI stated a profound truth when he said; “Peace, as you 
know, is not built up only by means of politics or the balance of forces and 
Interests. It is constructed with the mind, with ideas, with works of peace.” 
The products of the mind, ideas, the products of culture, and the creative 
forces of peoples are meant to be shared. Strategies of peace which 
remain on the scientific and technical level and which merely measure out 
balances and verify controls will never be sufficient for real peace unless 
bonds that link peoples to one another are forged and strengthened. Build 
up the links that unite people together. Build up the means that will enable 
peoples and nations to share their culture and values with one another. Put 
aside all the narrow interests that leave one nation at the mercy of another 
economically, socially or politically. 

In this same vein, the work of many qualified experts plumbing the 
relationship between disarmament and development is to be commended 
for study and action. The prospect of diverting material and resources 
from the development of arms to the development of peoples is not a new 
one. Nonetheless, it is a pressing and compelling one which the Catholic 
Church has for a long time endorsed. Any new dynamism in that direction 
coming from this Assembly would be met with the approbation and support 
of men and women of good will, everywhere. 

The building of links among peoples means the rediscovery and 
reassertion of all the values that reinforce peace and that join people 
together In harmony. This also means the renewal of what is best in the 
heart of man, the heart that seeks the good of the other in friendship and 
love. 


12. May I close with one last consideration. The production and the 
possession of armaments are a consequence of an ethical crisis that is 
disrupting society in all its political, social and economic dimensions. 
Peace, as I have aiready said several times, is the result of respect for 
ethical principles. True disarmament, that which will actually guarantee 
peace among peoples, will come about only with the resolution of this 
ethical crisis. To the extent that the efforts at arms reduction and then of 
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total disarmament are not matched by parallel ethical renewal, they are 
doomed in advance to failure. 

The attempt must be made to put our world aright and to eliminate the 
spiritual confusion born from a narrow minded search for interest or 
privilege or by the defense of ideological claims; this is a task of first priority 
if we wish to measure any progress in the struggle for disarmament. 
Otherwise we are condemned to remain at face-saving activities. 

For the root cause of our insecurity can be found in this profound 
crisis of humanity. By means of creating consciences sensitive to the 
absurdity of war, we advance the value of creating the material and 
spiritual conditions which will lessen the glaring inequalities and which will 
restore to everyone that minimum of space that is needed for the freedom 
of the spirit. 

The great disparity between the rich and the poor living together on 
this one planet is no longer supportable in a world of rapid universal 
communications, without giving birth to a justified resentment that can turn 
to violence. Moreover the spirit has basic and inalienable rights. For it is 
with justice that these rights are demanded in countries where the space is 
denied them to live in tranquility according to their own convictions. I 
invite all those struggling for peace to commit themselves to the effort to 
eliminate the true causes of the insecurity of man of which the terrible arms 
race is only one effect. 


13. To reverse the current trend in the arms race involves, therefore, a 
parallel struggle on two fronts: on the one side, an immediate and urgent 
struggle by governments to reduce progressively and equally their 
armaments; on the other hand, a more patient but nonetheless necessary 
struggle at the level of the consciences of peoples to take their 
responsibility in regard to the ethical cause of the insecurity that breeds 
violence by coming to grips with the material and spiritual inequalities of 
our world. 

t * * / 

With no prejudice of any kind, let us unite all our intellectual and 
spiritual forces, those of statesmen, of citizens, of religious leaders, to put 
an end to violence and hatred and to seek out the paths of peace. 

Peace is the supreme goal of the activity of the United Nations. It 
must become the goal of all men and women of good will. Unhappily still 
in our days, sad realities cast their shadows across the international 
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horizon, causing the suffering of destruction, such that they could cause 
humanity to loose the hope of being able to master its own future in 
harmony and in the collaboration of peoples. 

Despite the suffering that invades my soul, I feel empowered, even 
obliged solemnly to re-affirm before all the world what my predecessors 
and I myself have repeated so often in the name of conscience, in the name 
of morality, in the name of humanity and in the name of God; 

Peace is not a utopia nor an inaccessible ideal nor an unrealisable 
dream. 

War is not an inevitable calamity. 

Peace is possible. 

And because it is possible, peace is our duty: our grave duty, our 
supreme responsibility. 

Certainly peace is difficult: certainly it demands much good will, 
wisdom and tenacity. But man can and he must make the force of reason 
prevail over the reasons of force. 

That is why my last word is yet a word of encouragement and of 
exhortation. And since peace, entrusted to the responsibility of men and 
women remains even then a gift of God, it must also express itself in prayer 
to Him who holds the destinies of all peoples in his hands. 

May I thank you for the activity you undertake to make the cause of 
disarmament go forward: disarming the engines of death and disarming 
spirits. May God bless your efforts and may this Assembly remain in 
history a sign of reassurance and hope. 


THEOLOGY LIBRARY 
CLAREMONT, CALIF. 
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